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The chir.? ~ \c trietion between American and other 

people are political. The chief distinction "between Koosiers 

and their neighbors are oolitical. Hoosiers arc often taunted 

"because they are -DOlitioans. This charge can hardly be denied 

1 
and certainly no Hoosier objects to the charge. 

For forty years after admission of the State, from 
1316 to I860, the electoral vote of Indiana was given to the 
Democrat "arty with the exception of two, when (Jen. r .7n. 
Harrison was a candidate of the Thi^s in 1836 - 1840. 

Indiana has taien part in twenty si ; presidential 

oampaign/s. In all but four of these elections the vote of 

Indiana has gone to the successful candidate. In 1036 

Indiana voted for Harrison in preference to Van Suren. Pour 

years later the nation ratified the choice of Indiana. In 

1848 the state supported CaLS because "Taylor in his official 

report of the Battle of Buna Vista had deeply wronged the 

Indiana troop." In 1876 Indiana gave Tildon a plurality of ' 

5000 ana there are some peoole who thinlc that Tilden was 

elected. 
1 
Logan Esarey, Pioneer Politics in Indiana f Indiana 
La^asine of History , 2111, 1916-1917 p. 99. 

2 Ibid, p. 100 
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The political history of the state becomes doubly 
interesting because it so nearly parallels that of the Nation* 
"It is not an accident that Indiana has thus so accurately 
interpreted the public opinion of the nation* The people have 
always been alert oolitioians and they have welcomed political 
speakers iron: other states and the;. T have heard them with open 
minds"* There has never been a time when Indiana could be 
claimed by any party. Ho other State has quite so good a re- 
cord* 

Another line of evidence will lead to the same con- 
clusion and show that there is something uniJPabout politics 
in Indiana. In 1324, Indiana voted IGOOOout of a population 
of 29000. In 1824. Kass. voted only 3/8 of her voting strength, 
In the same year Virginia voted 15000 out of 25OQQ0* In 1840 
Indiana voted 117,000 out of a p opulat ion of 137,000, Kass. 
126000 out of 147000, Virginia 86000 out of 268000, Ohio 273000 

out of 3000000, Kentucky 91105 out of 160000. In 1860 Indiana 

3 

cast 90 percent of her vote&.- ; This shows that up until I860, 

practically all of the voters always went to the polls. 

The southern section of the state was settled much 
earlier than the northern, therefore it held preponderant 

3 Esarey, Ind. Kag. of Hist. Xlll p. 100 
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control in politics. South of the National road west through 
Indianapolis, the southern element was in almost complete 
control. 

Indiana was settled chiefly from the South by em- 
migrants from Carolines, Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
They were pioneer home hunters of native American stock. A few 
of the settlers from the South like Quakers and Scotch Irish 
brought Antislavery i^eas. The great mass of these were South- 
ern in kinship, sympathy and politics* Their ideas were the 
ideas" of Jefferson and Jackson - equality among men of the white 
race, local independence, economy, simplicity in the life of the 
people, little interference in local government. They were 
filled with an intense race prejudice against the negro. 

Almost all the voters, when the State was admitted, 
were followers of the teachings of Jefferson. They were a part 
of the Jeffersonian Republican party. There were a few Feder- 
alists such as Judge Charles Dewey and Lamuel Herri 11 • When 
Indiana was admitted in 1816 there was but one party, and very 
little faction in it. The old aristocracy and slavery issues 
which had divided the people in territorial days had disappeared. 

Jeffersonian or Jacksonian politics was the first 
political question to stir the Hoosiers. Those who made the 
Constitution of 1816 and administered the government under it 

4 

Dr. 'tfoodburn, American Historical Association, Vol. 1. 1902. 
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for twenty years were firm In the faith of Jefferson. "Thjary 

believed in the masses participating in politics only so far 

as to vote." The administration of offices should come from the 

5 
educated class. 

Nativity of the Population of Indiana. 

"In the period under consideration, Indiana along 
with other western Communities in a similar stage of develop- 
ment was a veritable melting-pot" • Into it came colonists 
from widely separated parts of the "older States of the United 
States and from Western Europe." 

There was nothing more important in the history of 
the State than the process of Colonisation which continued un- 
til the vacant lands were ezausted, about the time of the 
beginning of the Civil War. For many years longer, many parts 
of the State were in a frontier condition. 

"Indiana was a colony of the United States government 
as truly as the old thirteen colonies were colonies of' England. 
Thile the colonial status disappeared politically in 1816, 

a Colonial condition prevailed almost if not quite to the Civil 

6 

War . " 

5 Esarey, Pioneer Politics, Ind . Ouart. Kag. of Hist. 
!111 p. 101. 

S. A. Lynch, Ind. Quart. Kag. of History, XI 1914-1915 
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Birthplace Census 



1850 



1860 



"Slaveholcling States totals 

i 

1 Kent uo ley 
Virginia 
H. Carolina 
Tennessee 
Maryland 
S# Carolina 
Delaware 
111 others 

Western States non-slave 
holding 

Ohio 

Illinois 
Michigan 
All others 

Foreign Countries, Totals 
Germany 
British Isles 
France 
British Amerioa 



76576 


161435 


60651 


68588 


41651 


36848 


33175 


26942 


12734 


10356 


10177 


9673 


4069 


2662 


2737 


2301 


32^.3 


4065 


126700 


185710 


120193 


171245 


4173 


7925 


1817 


3701 


517 


2839 


54426 


1118184 


29324 


66705 


19847 


36139 


2279 


6176 


1878 


3166 
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All others 






1098 


"laaaie States, 


To 


tale 


76392 


Penn. 






44245 


K. York 






24310 


U. Jersey 






7837 



5998 " 7 
96267 

57210 

30855 

8202 

Hew England States, Totals 10646 12307 

Vermont 
Kass . 
Conn* 
All others 

Born in ana living in Ina. 541079 
Birth-place unknown 
Total population of State 

The Census of 1860 shows changes in the flow of Col- 
onistL to Indiana during the 50's. The number of persons born 
in slave-holding States and living in Indiana in 1860 was 
15140 less than in 1850. Then the number of Southerners coming 
into Indiana between 1850 ana 1860 ana remaining was 15140 less 
than the number required to balance this loss by migration ana 

7 Lynch f Ina. Quart. Lag. of Hist. XI, 1914-1915. 
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3443 
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2300 
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774721 
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1804 


8416 
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death of southerners who lived in the State in 1850. There 
were living in Indiana 176575 persons born in slave holding 
States • The greater portion of these had come from three 
States, Kentucky, Virginia, and IT* Caralinia. But one must 

remember that many of the 68651 born in Kentucky were children 

8 

of settlers who came from Virginia. Thus the great migration 

of southerners to Indiana was over before 1850. 

"Between 1850 and 1860 New England gained; while the 
1'iddle States and Ohio gained greatly in their contribution to 
Indiana. The people who came from Ohio came from Perm, and 
New England. ft 

"From 1850 to 1860 the States foreign population in- 
creased from 54426 to 118184, o/o of gain 117. In 1860 42.6 
o/o were born outside o£ the States and living in the state. 
In 1850 there was 54#2 o/o. This shows that the State was 
maturing." 

As an offset to the great number of colonists coming 
into the Indiana before the Civil VTar the State had furnished 
215541 Colonists to other States and territories. This is 
another evidence that the State is growing oia. 

tfhen the peopling of Kansas began, 1850-1860, the 
Old Northwest was old enough to take apart. 9 

8 Lynch, Ind . Quart. l:ag. of Hiet. Vol. :cl, 1914-1915. 

9 Lynoh f Ind. Quart. Fas. of Hist. Vol:, XL. 1914-1915. 
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Temperance 

Governor Denning in his message to \he Senate ana 
House, January 1849 awelt upon the temperance question* This 
question is exciting the people of the State f I ao not asscribe 
to all of the Ultra views "but the cause is one to which every 
gooa man in a community is bound to sustain.^ 

Law of 1853. 

It forbia retail selling of less than one gallon, 
unless majority votes enaorsea such act, Retailers must care 
for the arunks until they were sober* Proprietors were liable 
for any injury of person or property of saia drun&man.* 1 

Several of the leaaing Cities of the State votea ary 
in the following April election, but the option feature of the 

law was aecidea November 29 f 1853, in a test case by a retailer, 

12 
of Tippecanoe County* The state settlea back: to the oia system* 

The fight went on auring the years 1853 ana 1854. 

County meetings were heia at which hunareas of men signed the 

pleage to drive the traffic out of the State. In Wayne County 

the lawyers resolvea not to aefena any one ohargea with violation 

of the liquAr laws. * ~ 

10 House Journal, Dec. 4, 1849. 
n Ind. Mag. of Hist. 1916-1917 p. 213. 
12 Inaianapolis Journal, December 6, 1853. 
13 Inaianar)olis Journal, August 19, 1853. 
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At a meeting in Indianapolis a Committee was appointed 
to make a report on the liquor business* Their report showed 

forty-four retailers , of whom thirty-three were Germans, three 

14 
Irish, three colored, and two native Hoosiers. The Germans 

tryed to boycott all business men who opposed the liquor traffic 

1 

and they agreed not to vote for any candidate who was alied with 

15 ' 

the An ti -liquor Party. 

A State temperance convention was held at Indianapolis 
January 11, 1854, about 1100 men in attendence. "A Central 
Temperance Committee was organized, and it recommended that each 
county hold a meeting on February 22." A letter to the people 
of the state was prepared. The people desired to secure what they 
desired through the existing political parties. 

The Montgomery County Convention decided not to support 
the "whiskey" plant of the Democrat party. But decided to nom- 
inate temperance men for the General Assembly. Marion County did 
the same. Out of 110 newspapers in the State in 1854 all but 10 
were supporters of the terperance cauBe. The movement cut across 
all party lines. The Democrats-warned that every Democrat who 
assisted in the movement was transfering himself, "body and soul" 
to the Old Whig Party. 16 

In 1854, the People's Party elected a Majority of the 

l*Washington Democrat, Feb. 10 and 17 , 185o. 
15 Esarey, Vol. II p. 617. 

16 Charles Zimmerman, "Origin and Hise of the Republican Party 
in Indiana". Indiana rag. of History, Xlll, 214, 215, 
216. 
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General Assembly. A sleeping prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicants was the law. A test oase was brought 
before the Supreme Court and an opinion by Judge Perkins over~- 
threw the whole Law. The fight wanfcd and the Democrats re- 
gained control of the General Assembly in 1856, and December 21 f 
1858 f at a called session repealed the prohibition Lav/ of 1855. 
The old license law was put back on the law book of the State f 
1859. n Aa a parting shot a House Committee in 1861 asked that 
an Asylum for the inebriates be established to take care of the 
victims of the liquor habit." 17 

German Element. 

Host of the Germans who came before 1848 were Democrats f 
while those who came because of the Revolution of 1848 believed 
in freedom. In 1856 there were about 60,000 Germans. They were 
hostile to the Kansas. -Nebraska Act. They v/ere located in Adams f 
Allen, Decatur, Dubois, El 'chart, Floyd, Knox, Laport, Farion, 
Bay Tippecanoe, Vanderbury, Vigo, 7arriok, and Wayne Count ieB. 
Because they had lived under political oppression in Germany, 
they thought that territ6ries of the Union ought to be dedicated 
to freedom that they may become a refuge for their poodle yet in 
Germany. The Democrats ^appealed to them in 1856, not to support 
the People's ticket because the Know Nothings were the enemies of 
Foreigners. But the Freaianists mej; the argument by saying that 
slavery was the enemy of free labor. About 2000 pamphlets in 



17 Bsarey, Vol. II pp. 618, 619. 
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German were scattered over the State* The Detroit Free Press 

■I o 

said that it was the German vote which won for the Republicans. nJ -° 

JJethodist Church. 

Previous to 1852 f there had been very little sympathy 
for negroes in Indiana. The Constitution of 1851 prohibited free 
negroes from coming into the State. Each one was required to 
register with the County cleric and one who failed to register was 
fined §500. A $500 fine was placed on those who came in the 
state after October l f 1852. A law was passed 1853 which prevented 
any person having l/8 or more of negro blood from testifying in 
Court in any case in which a white person was interested. 

These laws drove many nqgroes out of the State. This 
was the sentiment of the people of the State before the Kansas 
Nebraska bill was passed and the operation of the Fugitive Slave 
law of 1850. 

The llethodist Church was one of the strong agencies 

19 
which helped to change the attitude. 

The Northern Indiana Methoditt Conference adopted 

twelve resolutions condeming slavery in 1853. "The system of - 

slavery is contrary to the doctrine of the Eethodist Episcopal 

Church. VJe believe it is the duty of the church to seek: to re- 

move slavery from the entire country* V/hoever holds a slave is 

a sinner before God, violating in an unmistakable manner the 

second Commandment. 7e believe the system of slave-raising worse 

18 Zimmerman, Ind. rag. of Hist. Vol. 12-13, 1916-1917, pp.251, 252, 
19 Es.irey, Vol. II p. 611 
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than the African slave trade . The members of our Churoh who 
hold slaves should he dealt with as for other gross immorality . 
The iniquitous Fugative Slave law merits our hearty disapproval." , 

Eaoh Kethodist preaoher became an Anti-slavery Agitator and soon 

20 
insured the enmity of the Democrat Politicians. United States 

marshal for Indiana, John L. Robertson, in a speech before the 

Demoorat State Convention of 1854 referred to the preachers as 

the "3000 Abolitionists sent out from Hew England", and as "non- 
Si 
taxpaylng", "Itinerant vagabonds". 

The Demoorat State organ, "State Sentinal" warned 
preachers not to meddle with politics and not to attend Conventions, 
cautioned them to stick: to the gospel. 

"Governor VJright withdrew his membership from Strange 
Chapel Kethodist Churoh at Indianapolis because the minister 
persisted in talking about noli tics from the pulpit." 

The Quakers, though not so numerous were just as active 

in denouncing slavery. Because they had always opposed slavery, 

22 
people were not so much aroused by their actions. 

Underground Railroad. 

Since the early settlements in Indiana there had been 
some trouble about the rescuing of run-a-way slaves. The people 
were aggravated by slave dealers ki^napoing free negroes in Ind- 
iana and selling them into slavery in the south land. Under the 

20 Indianapolis Journal, October 5 f 1853 
21 Esarey, Vol. II p. 612. 
Tlearey, Vol. II p. 612. 
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Fugative Slave Act of 1850 any citizen, when requested had to 
join in the capture of runaway slaves. A large number of the 
citizens of Indiana were opposed to this idea of helning the 
professional slave hunter and an attempt to eompell usually put 
them on the side of the slave . 

As far as lessing the miseries of the slaves or settling 
the slavery question is concerned the results of the Underground 

Railroad are negligible • But the great influence is in the 

23 

changed attitude of the people on the question of slavery. 

Kany of the people of southern Indiana in 1850 were in- 
different to the evils of slavery, at least so long as the evils 
were restricted* to the fourth. But the negro hunter rapidly a- 
roused the indignation of most of the people . 

The appearenoe of one of these black-wretches, naked 9 
hungry, friendless, chased by haughty horsemen with dogs excited 
pity, disgust and at last the people became indignant. By the 
end of the "50 T s" the professional slave chasers were hated by 
all men and women except those who were interested in the traffic. 
The United States marshal who helped catch the negroes were held in 
contempt by the people. 

The slave owners of the southern states, conscious of 
their own personal legal rights under the law, were also indignant 

that the people of Indiana and other northern Btates, should con- 

24 
spire to rob them of their property. 

23 Esarey t Vol. II. pp. 623, 628. 
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John T. Hanover superintend sd the Uiigerground Rail- 
road8 in Indiana. He was oalled John Hanson. These orossings 
were located as follows: Dimond Island , P*gey County, '.Test Franklin, 

crossing the Wabash at Vfebb f s Tury, Evinsville Crossing, Little 

o 

Pigeon Crossing, crossing between 0wensb*r, Kentucky and Rockport 

25 
Indiana, and Kouth of Indiana Creek Harrison County crossing. 

These run away slaves had more friends in Wayne County. 

The story of Rachel and other stories had a profound 
influence on the people of Indiana. 

Rachel a slave lived with her hisband and children 
at Lexington, Kentucky. After fifteen years under an indulgent 
master, the owner of the husband was forced to sell him to New 
Orleans. A short time after her own master died and she and her 
children were put upon the slave bloc :. Soon she was put to 
work in the Mississippi cotton fields. She could not do a cred- 
itable days work because her previous life had been s^oent in her 
masters kitchen. ' She v/as whipped daily. She ranaway and 
four month© later arrived in Lexington where she hoped some one 
would buy her and keep her near her children, the youngest was 
only three. Soon she was recaptured, hand cuffed and hobbled by 
a chain and ball riveted to her ankles. On her way to Louisville 
she crept out of the wagon shackled as sh3 was, hid in a ravine 
made her way by night to the Ohio opposite Kadi son, crossed and 
found a refuge in station after station till she reached the 

25 William F. Cockrun, Pioneer History of Ind . 1907, p-o. 603, 
604, 605. 
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home of Levi Coffin at Newport* Here she remained safe for 
six month8 t while the sores caused by the iron bonds healed* 
Soores of people heard her story* 

William K. Coolcrum's father and Dr. John Posey of 
Petersburg f harbored soores of slaves and sent them on their way to 
freedom. The Quakers of Wayne County were especially sensitive to 
the suffering of the slaves and their homes were always open to 
them. 27 

Enow Nothings. 

Knownothingism, along with agitation against slavery 
and the liquor traffic, sprang up to limit immigration* The 
movement started in Hew York City but spread to Indiana by 1850. 
The first Know Nothing lodge in Indiana was organized in Dear- 
born County 1854* By 1855 triangular pieces of paper could be 
seen on the streets of almost any town in the State pointing 
mysteriously to the meeting place. In Indiana it toolc on a 
fcind of secret society with grip f password, ritual and obligations* 
By 1854 there were in the State about 50p00 members. The policy 
of the Know Nothings in Indiana was as follows: 

Repeal of naturalization Laws, 

Election of none but Americans; 

Pure American Common School System; 

27 Esarey, Yol. II p^. 626, 628. 
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Opposition to secret societies composed of foreigners; 
Opposition to Homan Catholic Church* Its Constitution 

provided that all members should "be protestants of good character, 

28 

owr twenty-one years of age and native horn* 

The old time Democrats rose in wrath at there develop- 
ment and referred i to them as lf ill-omen TI # "dark lantern party", 
Aeols, and rl i:id .ight Conspirators 11 * "There can be no doubt that 
the society in Indiana was composed of opponents of the 
Democratic power*" 

It played a part in the national election of 1856 but 
by 1858 the slavery question had almost overshadowed it. It 
drew its support fro- the Old Taigs, Free Soil Democrats, and 
Radical Protestants* The Republican party s /allowed it up in 
1860. 29 

Election of 1854. 

Indiana Democrats in there platform of 1852 had agreed 
to consider the slavery issue closed, but the passage of the 
Kansas Nebraska bill struck Indiana like a spark ib a magazine. 
All the smoldering fires broke into a blaze. The slavery 
asmon, which they thought was slain in 1850 f stalked into every 
Democrat meeting and stood like a ghost. The Free SoilerS in 
Congress had considered one point after another until now in dis- 

28 Esarey, Vol. II pp. 618, 620, 021. 
29 Esarey Vol. II. p. 621. 
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may they saw the last harrier to slavery broken* 30 

Indiana had ten Democrat. Congressmen and one «7hlg. 
These men were warned of their danger but seven Democrats 
supported the IC.msas Fobras^a bill "removing the Tiseouri Coin- 
promise , one of the most sacred landmarks of the era of 

31 

Compromise legislation." Indiana Congressman voted as follows: 

For - Tiller, English, . Dunham^ Lane, Hendriolcs, Davis and Eddy* 
igainst - Porter, English, llacc and Harlam, Chamberlain not 
voting . 

Before the day set for the Democrat State Convention, 
Oliver P. Norton, <& life long Democrat went to Indianapolis to 
use his influence against the Kansas ITebraslca Bill. But Senator 

Jessa Bright and His henchmen had their 'elegates linen up for the 

32 

administration. 

It was the determined purpose of Bright to have the 
Indiana State Convention indorse the Kansas Bill. i;.orton made a 
fight against the indorsement of the bill. But after the first 
vote it was clear that a large majority favored the bill. After 
the vote was talcen Edmonds of Dubois County offered a resolution 
to repell all Anti-Hebrasfca delegates, the resolution carried. 

Morton and his neighbor Beeson.a fellow delegate; 
wallced out, a. id hisses, and taunts, "Young heads are getting 
kin^cy", "Go and equalise yourselves with the niggers" were some 
of the expressions pitched at them as the;/ val-ced tfovm the isle.' 3 * 

30 

Eearay, Vol. II p. 636. 

31 Zinnnerman, Ind . I.:ag. of Hist. Vol. 12-12, 1016-1917 p. 224 
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Beeson says that he suggested to Lorton that they stop 



ana give them a few blue danjs, but Eorton said no f that would be 

eel 
34 



showing them too much respeot. But Beeson turned and said'hell 



dams the Democrat party from now on J' 

The Democrat Convention of 1854 approved the Kansas 

Blll f declared against the liainsProhibition Law, condemmed the 

Know nothings , and praised Douglas for his non-intervention 

policy^ Than the Democrats of 1854 had turned their bac£s upon 

35 
their platform of 1849, a bid for the Catholic and German vote. 

The Indiana Democrats in their platform of 18 18, had said, Con- 
gress can, constitutionally prevent the introauction of Slavery 
into territories, that the institution of slavery ought not to be 
introduced into any territory, and that Congress should prevent 
it from going into California and New Kexioo. 

The Anti-llebraskaites had met in Indianapolis Hay 24 

1854 and passed resolutions denouncing the bill as infamous 

36 
and asking that Congress defer action* 

Not Ion* after Douglas intr due 3 d the Kansas Nebraska 

K 
Bill f S. 1. ^Bdtchey of Johnson County wrote a letter to the 

morning Journa l in which ho suggested that meetings be held in 

every County to express disapproval of the Bill. The spirit of 

Rightiousness, Freedom and Temperance, is one spirit, and that 

^Folk, Folks Life of korton 

35 W. E. Henery, State Platforms, 9 

36 

Indianapolis Journal, Larch 25, 1854. 
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ofwiokedness, Slavery t and Drunkeness 1b the other". Following 
his suggestion, meetings were heia all over the state. At La- 
fayette resolutions were passed asking for a convention, State, 
County, and Congressional. 

June 9, at Greensburg, the Ant i -Nebraska Democrats 
<kalted the regular convention saying that the non-intervention 
and ant i- temperance planks of the State convention were put 
through by dercogo^ises, slaveholders and whiskey politicians. 
The Kadison County Convention June 13, 1854, held that the 
Kansal Nebraska Act was in direct opposition to the principle of 

the "Fathers 1 * and that it was a direct violation of the Democrat 

37 

platform of 1853. 

Meanwhile the call had gone out for all those opposed 

to the Democrat party, the anti-slavery men, Know Nothings and 

38 

former Whigs to meet in Convention at Indianapolis July 13, 1854. 

Two days before the convention the State Council of 
Know Nothings met in Indianapolis. They prepared a slate and 
wrote a platform and selected a ticket, ^he closo affiliation 
with the Peoples Party Convention was shown when a large number 
of the delegates to the Know Ho thins Convention remained as 
delegates to The Peoples Party Convention. The Peoples Party 
Convention acoepted the ticket and platform of the Know Nothings. 
The meeting was called together by Jacob Chapman, former editor 

37 Zimmerman, Ind . Ka?,. of Hist. Vol. 12-13 p. 231. 
38 Eearey, Vol. II. p. 637. 
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of the Sentinal t and perhaps the greatest political editor prod- 
uced "by the State. Its secretary was }.!♦ C. Garber of the Kadison 
Courier. Nothing could be more significant of a political change 
than the fact that Chapman, (Jarber, and Ellis of the Lafayette 
Courier had joined the new party. Leaving John Norman of the New 

Albany Ledger to pleade the cause of the Administration Democrats 

39 

by himself. 

Indianapolis had never seen such a meeting as the one 
J. P. Chapman faced when he called the Convention to order on 
the Courthouse lawn. Ken of all parties were there, many had 
been prominent in other parties for years. Every element of 
opposition to the leadership of Bright and his friends was present. 
Know Nothings, Free Soilers, and Abolitionists and Anti-Nebraska 
Democrats were on hand. Chapman gave as his reason for being 
in opposition to his party the fact that he did not feel that it 
was the purpose of the real democracy to extend slavery. Schuyler 

Calfox, S. S. Harding, Henry S. Lane f J. *7. Hight, and Reuben A. 

40 
Riley also addressed the Convention. 

Thomas H. Smith of Riply County was made president. 

He said that the masses were ready to follow their own ideas 

41 
rather than obey the dictates of party bosses. He also ap- 
pealed to the Ordinance of 1787 which devoted the Northwest 
Territory to freedom. 

39 Eearey t Vol. II. p. 638. 



40 Weelcly State Journal, July, 15, 1854. 
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The Convention drafted a platform opposing the ex- 
tension of slavery, demanding the restoration of the Compromise 
of 1850 and favored an efficient prohitition law* 

The attitude of the old line Democrats toward the 
new party was illustrated by the following incident. V/hen it was 
seen that a monster crowd was coming to Indianapolis a Committee 
was appointed to seleot a place for the meeting. This committee 
approached Gorden Tanner, State librarian and asked for the use 
of the State-house Yard. Tanner replied by a letter addressed to 

the committee appointed by the Abolition - Free Soil-^ineiaw- 

42 

Hative-American-Anti-Catholio-Anti-Nebraslca party of Indiana. 

The interest in the campaign of 1854 seemed to center 
in the Congressional election and the selection of a State Leg- 
islature. Pettits term in the United States Senate would expire 
1855, the new legislature would select his successor. 

When the campaign had closed and the votes were counted 
the People 1 s Party had elected the State ticket by: about thirteen 
thousand • 

The coming State legislature was to have a Senate of 
26 Democrats and 24 Fnseonists and the House to have 43 Democrats 
and 57 Fusaonists. The Fusionists, on joint ballot would have a 
majority of \2. In the national House Killer and English were 
Democrats while Dunn f Cunback, Hollo./ay, Barbour, fccott, Uace, 

Zimmerman, Ind. Quart. iia.> of Hist. 12-13 p. 239. 
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Colfax, Brenton, and Pottit y/ere i n usionistc. Then all of the 
Democrat Congressman who voted for the Kansas Nebraska 3111 were 
defeated, but two# The remaining 9 were Fusion. 43 The Democrats 
attributed their defeat to the Anti Nebraska "Humbug"; to the 
Democratic Attitude on the temperance and to the Know Nothings 
who v/ere largely disgruntled Democrats. 

The Fusionists attributed their success (1) to the 
deiire of the people to teaoh their representatives that the 
people's will must be respected. 

(2) to the fact that the people of Indiana were tired of the 
corruption of the Democrat party. 

(3) to the feeling that the Democrat State Convention was 
"packed" and did not represent the will of the party. 

(4) to the slavery and temperance planks of the Democrat plat- 
form. 

One of the peculiarities of this campaign was the 
activity of the young men in behalf of the People's party* 
The males up was as follows: 

'tfhigs - 80,000, Democrats 10,000, and Free Soilers 

44 
10,000. Total fusion 98,000, 

The editor of the Indiana;oolis Journal, Berry R. Sul- 

grove, wrote: "It ie evident to everyone that there has silently 

arisen, and is now forming all over the country, a great Repub- 

43 Zimmerman, Ind . ^uart, Tag. of Hist. 12-13 pp. 244-245. 
44 Zimmerman, Ind. Ouart. Lag. of Hist 12-13 pp. 245, 246, 247. 
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45 
lioan party." 

The victorious people were jubilant after the election 

of 1854. But the more thoughtful politicians, realised that the 

fusionists were not a party therefore they laid plans for the 

formation of a party. 0« ?. Davie in his card to his supporters 

it A 

of the 7th aistriot called them Republicans. 

The Fusionists celebrated the victory in Indianapolis 
November 1, 1854. A large good natured crowd assembled with 
Thomas Smith of 2iply County as Chairman of the meeting. H. S. 
Lane, S. M. Triply, A. P. Iiorton, Gallav/ay of Ohio, and Godlove 
S. Orth were the speakers, ^hey decided to perpetuate the party 

and that temperance and *ouro elections should be the watchword 

47 
of the new party. 

Summing up the political conditions in 1854 one may note 
that there was much dissatisfaction and opposition to the plat- 
form and principal, of the Democrat party of Indiana. But there 
was no party capable of uniting all the. opr>OLition into a strong 
opposing force. The leaders saw this and were an-.cious to bring 
about general agreement in the question of slavery and temperance. 
The most effective leaders were Henry S« Lane of Montgomery County f 
John D. Defreae, the shrewdest politicion of the State f Schuyler 
Colfax, brilliant speaker and editor of xhe St. Joseph Register, 

45 Zimmerman, Ind, quart, lag of Hist. 12-13 p. 246. 

46 Eearey, Vol. II p. 639. 
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and Cyrus Allen, a political leader who controlled Indiana south 
of the national Road. It was the Kansas ITebras'.ca -Act which gave 

s 

these men an opportunity to unite the "^me^ into a new party. 

The State legislature met in January 1855. Both Dem- 
ocrats and Fusionists wore determined to elect oneof their party 
to the United States Senate f as a successor to Senator John 
Pitt it. The Democrats realized that 12 was too many to over 
come, so they put off the election until February 22, 1855. 

The Democrat Senate chose Isaac Blac.:£ord for United 
States Senator. The House refused to choose Blaclcford hut in- 
vited the Senate into a joint convention for the purpose of 
selecting a United States Senator. The Senate declined and the 
session closed without any man being elected, ^he Democrats who 
believed in popular sovereignty, had refused to obey the will of 
the people. As a result Indiana had only one senator from 1855 

to 1857. An act prohibiting the sale and manufacture of intox- 

49 

icating liquor as a beverage was passed. 

Development of the Republican Party. 

The Fusion group had been refered to as Republicans 
and thru principals were slowly sifted from the old fusion plat- 
form; the non-extension of slavery, a prohibitory liquor law f and 
citizenship as a condition of sufferage. In the early part of 

48 Zimmerman, Ind. i-a«. of Hist. 12-1:5 p. 227. 
49 Zimmerman, Ind. iuart Hag. of Hist. 12-13, pp. 247, 248. 
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1855 petitions v/ere circulated asking for a Republican mass 
meeting at Indianapolis, July 13, 1855. Charles Test was chairman, 
after a few speeches it arew up a set of resolutions containing 
the principles of the party and appointed a committee of fifteen. 
During the year County Conventions were held all over the State. 
All tdnds of opinions v/ere expressed in these meetings. It was 
hard for some of the V/higs to e:r;ept the Know nothings Doctrine. 
Col. P. '?■; Thompson refused to join on account of Abolition 
tendency and George V/ # Julian refused on account of the Know 

nothing plank, fcace said that Vhe would not ^,ive a cent for 

50 
platforms. in these days of political chiconery. 'That v/e 

want is men of nerve f grit and bottom. .Yith such no platform is 

necessary." 

Hew Albany ftp^b«m tryed to renew the old Whig party. 
The -Anti -slavery sentiment ;vas not strong enough too suit the 
Quakers. 

The Democrats organized secret societies called n Sag 
Uiohts" to oppose the Know nothings. The third degree "Sag 
Nichts 11 were sworn to stand guard at the polls on election day. 

Forty Republican editors met at Indianapolis in November 
and organized a political, editoriol Association, the beginning 
of the present Association. Credit for organization of the Re- 
publican party in Indiana seems to belong in about equal measure 
to John D. De frees and K. C # Garber, the former a Whig and the 

50Eearey Yol. II. p. 640 
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latter a Democrat. A largo number of the Fusionists became Re- 

51 
publicans in 1855 and 1856. 

Election of 1856. 

The Old time Democrats having been defeated in 1854 f 
decided to hold an early convention so they met at Indianapolis 
January 8, 1856 in State Convention, "he Convention was well 
attended and as harmony as most political Conventions. The party 
had been humiliated by Governor V/rite and Senator Bright so they 
both remained away from the Convention. A# ?. bollard was nom- 
inated for governor and John C. 7/allcer for lieutenant governor. 
After the ticket had been completed Judge James Hughes read the 
platform. It approved the principal of the Kansas Nebraslca Act, 
condemmed the Know Nothings, opposed the last prohibition law f 
approved the present naturalization laws f favored Jesse D. 
Wright for President. This olatform made the Kansas-Uebraslca 
Act and the Prohibition Law the main issues of the Contest of 
18B6. 62 

The Democrats were placed in an unfortunate position 
because their attitude of the slavery question had not been the 
same at all times* The national Democrat Convention of 1848, by 
a vote 216 to 36 f had refused to pass a resolution making "non- 
intervention by Congress" the true doctrine of the party. The 
Indiana delegation voted as a unit against the resolution. The 

51 Esarey Vol. II. pp. 640 f 641. 
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State "Democratic resolution of January, 1849, stated that Con- 
gress had the right to # and ou^ht to prevent the spread of slavery 
to the territories • The resolutions of 1849 did not express the 
position of the party but the work of party leaders. 

The Peoples Party met May 1, at Indianapolis. The meet- 
ing was made up of 30,000 to 40,000 self-appointed representatives. 

H. S. lane was made chairman. In his address he urged the three 

54 

issues underlying the political revolution. Lane pointed out 

that opposition to the extension of slavery dia not mean abolition. 
He praised the temperance law of 1854 and urged that no foreigners 
be permitted to vote until naturalized. 

The sentiment was with Oliver P. Fort on for Governor 
as was shovm by the fact that he was nominated by acclimation. 
In the afternoon Morton made a speech in which he urged the ad- 
mission of Kansas as a free State. He favored no further exten- 
sion of slavery, but no interference where it existed. There 
was some confusion when R. I.:. Hudson of Vigo County objected to 
the appointment of delegates to the Republican National Conven- 
tion of June 17, 1856. He said that this is not a Republican 
Convention. Hudson was a Xnow Nothing and felt that the Fusion- 

ists did not dare to act a:ainst the wishes of the Know Nothings 

55 
because they were strong in southwestern Indiana. 

53 Logansport, Democratic Heros, July 2, 1856. 

54 Esarey, Vol. II 12-13, p. 644 
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A Compromise was arranged whereby six delegates from the State 
at large and three from each congressional district were select- 
ed . 

The following platform was adopted; 
The people of Indiana consisting of all who are opposed to the 
policy of the present federal Administration, assembled in Con- 
vention at the Capital of the State, now submit to the people 
the following platform of principles. 

Resolved, That we are uncompromisingly opposed to the extension 
of slavery; and that we utterly repudiate the platform of prin- 
cipals adopted by the self-styled Democratic Convention of the 
State endorsing and approving the Kansas-Nebraska iniquity* 
Resolved, That we resist by all proper means the admission of 
any slave state into this Union from out of the territories 
secured to freedom by the Kissourl Compromise, or otherwise . 
Resolved, That we are in favor of the immediate admission of 
Kansas as a free state* 

Resolved, That we are in favor of a naturalisation laws of Con- 
gress with the five years 1 prohibition, and the right of suff- 
erage should accompany and not precede naturalisation* 
Resolved, That we believe the General Assembly of the btate has 
the power to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors as a bev- 
erage, and that we are in favor of a constitutional law which will 
effectually suppress the evils of intemperance* 

56 Zimmerman, Ind. Quart, i:ag. of Hist. 12-13, p. 259. 
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Lane f Morton and other* leaders were in favor of assum- 
ing the name Republican but the Know nothings, many Anti-Neb- 
raska Democrats, and "old^*^- tfhige" v/ere not yet ready to take 
the name* This led Julian to say that in his own state the name 

Eepublican was repudiated* In this campaign he came out against 

57 
the People's Party* It was not radical enough for him* 

The campaign of 1856 was dignified and earnest. c he 

burden was born by iforton candidate of the Peoples Party and 

Willard, candidate of the Democratic party* This was the period 

of joint debates* llorton and Willard appeared in the important 

towns and spoke from the same, platform. They were evenly matched* 

In grace of Oratory Willard was superior, but in solid and plain 

speech Fort on excelled* Both parties had internal troubles. 

Peoples had trouble with the Know nothings, and the Democrats were 

58 
leaving their party because of the slavery -plank* 

There was much interest in national politics as well as 
state politics* Indiana like A any other state had a State Organ- 
ization in opposition to the national Administration, but there 
was no National Organization* 

To effect such an organization a call was issued in the 
name of the Republican State chairL^u of nine states, including 
Indiana, for an informal convention at PitLburg, Feb. 22 f 1356. 

STzimmerman. Infl . ^uart, lag. of Hist. 12-13 pp. 259, 260 

58Esarey, 7ol. II p. 646. 
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This meeting was to draft a platform for the organi'ation of the 
pertinent Republican Party, Julian of Inf iaria^chairr/.an of the 
committee ox organization which provider! for a national corxiittee 
one fron« eaoh State and a national Convention to meet June 17 f 
1856. The platform denied the authority of Congress or any 
territorial legislature to legalize slavery into any territory. 
It also "oclared that it v/as the duty of Congress to prohitit 
in the territories thoee twin relics of "barbarism poll gamy and 
slavery. 

John Defrees became chairman of the State Central Comm- 
ittee, he issued a call for all people regardless of party dif- 
ferences to meet July 15, 1856 at Indianapolis and ratify the 

60 

nominations made at Philadelphia. 

Indiana sent a full delegation to the Pitsburg Con- 
vention June 17, 1856. H. S. Lane of Indiana was chosen p: evident. 

The easterners were ana zed at his speech of Acceptance. They did 

a- 

not xnow Indiana possessed a man of such ore4; orical ability. 

J. C. Freemont was nominated for President, George Julian said 
I thini: I can stand on this platform and without doing much vio- 
lence to its language, preach the whole Anti-slavery gospel. 
77. L Sarrison said, as between the. three rival parties, the sym- 
pathy of every genuine friend of freedom rust bo with the Repub- 



60 
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lican party. Suoh ftt&ronces as these caused the Democrats to 

;o 1 
61 



refer to the Republican party as an Abolitionist ana aisc onsionist 



party. 

The war in Kansas was e::citing the people of Inaiana. 
Large numbers of Inaianians who had recently gone to Kansas Icept 
the mails full of letters giving details of the blooay struggle. 
These] letters were publishea by the scores iii Inaiana newspapers. 
These letters urgea more anti-slavery settlers to come to Kansas 
and thus help some of the territory to freedom. At this time 
there were 9,945 people who vere born in Indiana. So prominent 
were Indiana men in Kansas affairs that 34 out of 80 members of 
the State legislature were from Indiana. The Kansas Territorial 
Legislature passed some severe pro-slavery laws. Assisting run- 
away slaves was made punishable by death f and all were forbidcen 
to say f write, print, or introauce any printed boolc denying 
the right to hold slaves in Kansas. 

James H. Lane, who was an Indiana Congressman had voted 
for the Kansas-Uebraska Bill, had gone to Kansas, and had seen 
the light, in 1856 returned to Indiana to tell as an eye witness of 
the "crime in Kansas". The prayer of Rev. Poster of Lav/rence, 
Kansas showe-i the true spirit; "0 Lord: 7/e pray thee that the 
freemen of tho ITorth, TSast, and ;7est, m >y squat in Kansas, ana 

61 Zimmerman, Ind. nuart. Lag. of Hist. 12-13 p. 262 
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drive out the border ruffians. This one thing we aslc for 

in 63 
Christ* 8 sake. Amen. Governor-elect Robinson wrote a letter 

to Governor Wright of Indiana asking him to take some steps to 

prevent the invasion of the border ruffians. Governor 7ri^rht 

answered that it was the policy of the State to let the people 

of the territory to settle these questions as best they could. 

64 

This did not please many of the people of Indiana. 

The Presidents message of January 24, 1856 indicated 
that he was going to help maice Kansas a slave State. 

As a result of the attitude of the President and of 
Governor Aright and the appeals from Kansas for assistance many 
meetings were held in Indiana at which money was raised to send to 
Kansas. In Indianapolis, January 5 f 1856 a memorial to Congress 
was drawn urging that such legislation that would secure Kansas to 
the bona fide residents. In a meeting at Indianapolis in February 
1856 f a committee of three was appointed to receive money which 
was to be sent to Kansas or used to buy Sharpe's rifles* 
Copies of these resolutions were sent to Indiana Congressmen and 
to -President Pierce. 

The Free Democrats issued a call for all Anti-slavery 
persons to meet in Indianapolis February 21 f 1856 f for the pur- 
pose of uniting all opposition to the slavery "propagandism" 
of the "Old Timers" and present national Administration. Acting 
upon Henry Ward Beecher'c famous sentence, "Sharp's rifles are 

63 Rolcport f T ,7eelcly Democrat, July 31 f 1856. 
64 Zimmerman f Ind. Quart. Hag. of Hist. 12-13 p. 253. 
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better than Bibles", "Judge J. W* bright of Logansport in- 
troduced a resolution for a committee of seven men to raise 
money, purchase arms f and equipment to go to Kansas*" The seven 
men were Dr. "Ritohey of Johnson, Ovid of Putman, Calvin Fletcher 
of Karion, H# S* Lane of Montgomery, and James H. Lane of Riply. 
The Journal published the following letter from Judge 
Wright: If a contest with arms comes off in Kansas hundreds of 
Hoosiers will be there, and money can be furnished to any amount, 
and after it is over every aider and abetter to the ruffians, 

Aft 

will be shipped South. Persons wishing to emigrate to Kansas 
as actual settlers and desirous of procurring Sharpe f s rifles 
can be supplied in a few days by addressing me at Logansport, or 
at the Bats House Indianapolis." 

There was great interest in the campaign. The large 
mass meeting gave evidence that political e:cci f .ment was high. 
0. P. Morton, H. S. Lane, Caleb B. Smith of Ohio, William Grose, 
George 77. Julian, Conrad Baker, S. '?. Parker, J. A. Hondriekeon, 
and Reuben A. Riley were some of the most prominent speakers of 
the Republican. While Joseph A. Tright, A. P. Willard, Jeste B. 
Bright, J. I. Robinson, T. G. Hendricks, D. W. 7oorhees, David 

Turpie, G. N. Fish, William English and Joseph E. McDonald were 

67 

the prominent Democrat speakers. 

66 Zimmerman, Ind. Kag. of Hist. 12-13 pp. 254 255. 
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The results of the election of 1856 show that Millard 
defeated Morton for Governor by 5842 rotes. There were 6 Democrat 
Congressmen elected and 5 Republican Congressmen. The Democrats 
elected 63 members of the House and would have 23 senators in 
the General Assembly, tfhile the Republicans elected 35 members of 
the House and would have 27 momberB of the Senate.. Thus the 
Democrats will have a ipajority crn joint ballot v/ith the Repub- 
licans a majority in the Senate. 68 

Buchanan received 118,672, Preemont 94,376 and Pilmore 
21,784. 

The Democrat Congressmen were elected from the southern 
part of the State while the Republican Congressmen were elected 
from the northern part. 

On the face of the returns Indiana had decided that 
slavery should be extended into free territories. The people had 
decided against free speech press labor and free territory and 
that the Kansas struggle continue as Indiana was ready to submit 
to the South. 70 

The Terre Haute Kxpress charged the Pilmoro men with 
voting for the Democrats. The Journal accused the Americans of 
supporting the Democrats and charged 8,000 illegal Democratic 
votes, and accused the foreigners of staying at home for fear 
that the success of the Republicans would moan a prohibitiary 

68 Terre Haute Daily Express IIov. 17, 1856. 
69 jFeelcly Journal IIov. 27, 1356. 
70 Wee;cly State Journal, Ilor. 6, 1856. 
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law # Julian gave two reasons for defeat, refusal of Know Ho things 

to unite with the Republicans ana the inability to gain all of 

71 
the tfhigs. 

The nomination of Freemount aroused the people of 
Indiana for a "brief time by the close of the campaign the voters 
had no great amount of admiration for either Freemount or Buch- 
anan. During the campaign there were a large number of torch- 
light processions, of barbecues, and county mass-meetings where 
there was always plenty to eat and drink and no lack of orotory. 
Kany glee clubs were organized* 

The greatest Republican meeting of this campaign was 
at .Tippecanoe. Bat tie Ground Oct. 1 ana 2. The Journal estimated 
the crowd at 80,000. People came from all parts of the State, 
wallcea, horseback, or in wagons, men women and children, it 
lasted two days. From Indianapolis there was a delegation 25 
miles long. There were three tables each 100 yards Ion?,, loaned 
with food. They often killed from 5 to 10 beeves at this uype 
of barbecue in Indiana. There were usually from two to four 
speakers speaking at the same time, some of them had voices which 

72 

carried four hundred yards. '* 

Interest in Indiana was directed to the next General 
Assembly. The Democrat Senate had refused io join with the 

71 Zimmerman, Ind. l!ag. of Hist. 12-13, 268. 
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Fusion party of the House in electing a United State senator, 1855. 
The Republican senators planned to prevent an election in 1856, 
Knowing that the Beats of^BobbB of Eerion, Rice of Rush, asad 
Cooper of Fountain County might be contested, giving the Democrats 
a majority in the State Senate, the Republicans met and organized 
the Senate before lieutenant Governor ^illard arrivec t .Feb.. ? # 
1857, at two o f clock lieutenant Governor Hammond announced that 
the time had come to go to the hall of the house. ITo motion of 
adjournment was made. The Democrats filed out, but the Repub- 
licans remained in their places. The ^emoorats elected Graham 
.W. Fitch to serve until Karch 4, 1861 and Jesse D. Bright to 
serve until March 4, 1863. The Republicans claimed that their 

elections were not legal heoause . they didlnotchave a quorum of 

73 

each House present. 

There was no attempt to justify the action of the 
Democrats in electing Fitch and Bright. While the Democrats 
were voting for United State Senators in the "sham" meeting, the 
Republicans senators expelled LeRoy Woods for holding two offices. 
The Democrats were very angry and declared that 7oods must be re- 
seated or they would block legislation. As a result the Revenue, 
appraisements, and Temperance Bill were not passed* This left 
the State in an awkward position.^ Gaener refused to call a 
special session of the legislature. As a result the sta^e instit- 

73 Zir;jnerman, Ind . L"a> of Hist. 12-13, p. 350. 
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utions for the blind and insane were closed. Both parties 
blamed the other for "blocking legislation. This legislature was 

not a credit to the Democrats or the Pepuolicans but a disgrace to 

74 
the State. 

jr 
Election of 1848, 

The Republicans met Larch 4 f 1858 in their State Con- 
vention. Oliver P. Lorton was made chairman. In a speech Lorton 
urged harmony saying that it would not be possible to please 
everybody. He showed how pro-slavery people had taken every foot 
of territory from the Uorth and had gotten control of the Supreme 
Court. He urged everyone to support the ticket. George Julian 
followed Lorton urging the convention to make the Philadelphia 
platform the creed of the Indiana Republicans. He also urged the 
Centrial Committee to send more speakers into the southern part 
of the State, he said that the lack of speakers caused the defeat 
of 1856. Theodore Hielscher followed. n e said that he represented 

40 t 000 Germans in Indiana of which not more than 500 would vote to 

75 
support the Lecorrpton Constitution. 

The Republican State platfori:. of 18&8 (1) 

£hat the people of a territory preparatory to admission as a 

State have the ri^ht to adopt suoh Constitution, Republican in 

74 Zimmerman f Ind . Lag. of Hist. 12-13 pp. 251 
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form, as may be acceptable to a tfiajorityof voters* 

(2) It denounced* the attempt of the Buchanan Admins trati on to 
force upon Kansas the Lecompton Constitution. 

(3) It denounced the theory that the Constitution carried slav- 
ery with it and protected it in the territories. 

(4) Re-af firmed that Congress had the power to e^clued slavery 
from national territory* Hot withstanding the extra opinion of 
the Supreme Court. 

(5) Disclaimed any ri^ht to interfere with slavery in the 
States where it now e:cists. 

(6) It favored the granting to actual settlers on public lands 

76 

a homestead of 160 acres. 

In considering the platform it might be said that any 
Douglas Democrat could subscribe to the first three planes and 
any free soiler could support the next three. The temperance 
plan'.c and ICnow nothing planes \7ere left out. 

In the campaign of 1858 Republicans like L.orton and 
Lane looked upon slavery as a roral, social, and economic ovil f 
an injury to the slaves and a euro to any %o\ munity. They did 
not favor interfering with slavery where it already existed an 
the States. 

The Democrat Convention met January 7, 1858. There 
was a bitter fifth t between the Bright men and the Douglas people. 

76 7f. E. Henrv, State Platforms, Indianapolis 1902, 1350-1900 
p. 17. 
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Senator Bright ana Congressman Hughes came from 77a.,hington to 
see that the Administration was upheld, -he Bright men prevailed 
and Daniel Yoorhees wrote the platform. It indorsed the Cin- 
cinnati platform, the Dred ^eott decision, Fitch and Bright as 
United State Senators and indorsed the Administration of Buchanan. 

o~Jt 

The platform did not indorse Douglas. lev; Wallace arose tryed to 

77 
offer a Douglas .Amendment but the meeting was adjourned. The 

Anti-slavery Democrats were not satisfied with the result, called 

a mass meeting for February 22 f 1858 f which met and endorsed 

Douglas. The Hew Albany Ledge, January 12 said, "It would not be 

telling the truth, to say that the proceedings wore conducted in 

harmony and good feeling. The Logansport Democrat Pharos, said 

that the lecompton was upheld by the satel.c tea of Bright. 

The pro-slavery Lecompton Convention had framed a 
Constitution which was to be voted on with slavery or "without 
slavery". The Constitution was not to be voted on. This 
caused the split in the Democrats of Indiana. 

Thirty four of the Democrat papers of the State became 
Anti-Lecompton. They were following Douglas f who was opposing 
the policy of the Administration. He was opposing the Le- 
compton Constitution and was upholding his idea of Popular 
Sovereignty. W. E. English of the Second district said in a 
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speech in the House llarch 9, 1858 f that the Lecompton Constitution 
did not embody the will of the people of Kansas* Ee'^Trrfcroducea 
a "bill providing that if Kansas would come in under the kecomp- 
ton Constitution she would be given five per cent of the proceeds 
of the slae of 2,000,000 acres of public land within the State* 
Julian said that this was a gigantic bribery, after bluster and 
bullying had been exhausted. The English Bill was passed. Of 
this action the Journal said that Leoompton will prove a deadly 
poison to the part;/ that has swollo.ved it, 

While some of the Indiana Democrat papers were saying 
that it was not the purpose of the Administration to force slavery 
into Kansas the southern papers said the following: Mobile 
Register, Aug. 4 f 1858. If Kansas was not to come in under the 
Leoompton Prohibition as a slave State t the South was to be 
compensated by keeping her out as a free State. The Charleston 
tleroury said: The postponment will allow the South another chance 

79 

to win the territory. 

Republicans of the 1st district aid not nominate a 
Congressman because Hovey, the Democrat candidate was opposed to 
the Buchanan policy, he said he could not support a policy by 

^rtiich 36,000 people could make Kansas * a slave State, while it 

80 
took 93 f 000 to make her free. 

70 Rookport, Democrat , July 3 t 1858. 

79 Zimmerman f Ind. I.".ag. of History pp. 255, 256. 
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Result of the election of 18^8* The "Democrats elected 
all of the State officials by 1500, *: the Republicans electea ei^ht 
congressmen while the Democrats elected *^ three. Some of the 
Democrat Congressmen had lost their way in the political fog "by 
supporting the Buchanan Lecompton Policy. 

The State General Assembly was as follows: 25 Repub- 
licans 3 Anti-Lecompton Democrats f and 22 Democrats in the Senate t 
and 52 Republicans, 4 Anti-Lecomr>ton Democrats t and 44 Democrats ' 
in the House. 

Election of 1860. 

The Democrat State Convention assembled at Indianapolis 
January 11 f I860, It was evident that there would be a struggle 
between the Buchanan Democrats and the Douglas democrats, won in 
the organization of the convention 189§" "by 174-y • ^hey then 
seated Douglas delegates from Jackson, Jennings, Laport, Lawrence, 
Randolph, and Spencer Counties. Thomas A Hendricks was nomin- 
ated for Governor and David Turpi e for his running master. It is 
doubtful if two better men could have been found. It was arranged 
that if the Democrats were successful Hendricks should go to the 
Senate and Turpi e become governor. The platform was as follows: 
(1) Endorsed the Xans ,s Ilebraska Act, as the only safe and sound 
solution of the slavery question. 
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(2) It Is the opinion that the subject of slavery has "been too 
long mingled with politics, against the advice of Washington. 
(3). Denounced Prohibition* 

(4) Endorsed the Actions of President Buchanan* 82 

(5) Denounced John Brown's Action 

(6) Favored Homestead 

(8) Stood "by the Cincinnati platform. 

(9) Favored foreigners voting after declaring their intentions of 

83 
becoming a citizen. How anyone could support the Dred Scott 

Decision and the Kansas Ilebraelca Act was not explained* A reso- 
lution instructing the 26 delegates to the Charleston Democratic 
Convention for Douglas passed 265 to 129. 

The Republicans met in State Convention at Indianapolis 
on February 22, 1860. This was probably the largest nominatin 
Convention held up to this time. H. S. Lane was nominated for 
governor, 0* P. Morton for lieutenant governor and if successful. 

Lane should go to the United States Senate and Morton should 

84 
become Governor. Lane was a rare type of old Indiana citizenship* 

Two stronger tickets were^ opposed each other in an Ind- 
lana Campaign. Lane, Turpie, ^endric'.vB, I'orton and Harrison, all 
candidates at this tine, followed each other to the United States 
Senate where they served a total of forty years. Harrison op- 
posed 1'iohael C. Kerr for reporter of the supreme Court. The 



82 Henry, State Platfonr.s p. 19 
83 Henry, State Platforms, p. 19. 
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former "became president ana the latter speaker, Among the 
Congressmen were Porter v/ho became Governor f Voorhees, who spent 
eighteen years in the United States benate, after spending ei^ht 
in the House f Colfox, who became Speaker and Vice President. These 
men earned a national reputation for themselves and brought fame 
to the state* 

The Republican platform of 1860 (1) Denounced disunion 
doctrine proclaimed in Congress. 

(2) Denounced the doctrine that the Constitution carries slavery. 

(3) Opposed any interference with slavery where it exists in any 
state under law. 

(4) Kansas ou^ht to be admitted without slavery. 

(5) Favored Homestead Law. 

(6) Sanctioned slave trade as piracy. 

(7) Opposed change in the naturalization Laws. 

85 

(8) Favored Railroad to the Pacific 

As soon as the State Conventions were over the people 
turned to the national Conventions. 

•Jhe Democrats met at Charletton April 23 to Hay 3 with- 
out a choice. Later the party split at Baltimore, where the 
northern wing nominated Douglas and the southern wing, nominated 
3rackinridge. A mass meeting was held at Indianapolis, July 18 
to ratify the nomination of Douglas. The Breckinridge Democrats 
met July 31 and indorsed Breckinridge. 

85 Henry, State Platforms p. 19. 
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The Republican national convention met in Chicago May 
16, in the "Wigwam" prepared for the meeting. It was estimated 
that ten thousand were in the "Wigwam" and ten thousand were not 
able to get in* Indiana sent an enthusiastic delegation. Lin- 
coln was nominated because it was urged that Pennsylvania and 
Indiana could not be carried by Seward. Lincoln and Lane were 
very much alike typical of the beet of pioneer Indiana. The 
Indiana delegation took credit for the nomination of the former 

Eoosier and August 29 f at Indianapolis there was a great jol- 

86 
ifioatiob. 

The Constitutional Unionist f those who wanted to ignore 
the slavery question, met in Indianapolis, August 15 9 About 150 
delegates were present, representing the southern part of the 
State more fully than the northern. An electoral ticket favorable 
to John Bell and 3dward Smroth was nominated. The Douglas Dem- 
ocrats tryed to have him join them but he^followed the advice of 
R. 7/. Thompson and supported the Republican local ticket. There 
was four national tickets in the field in Indiana. The contest 
was soon seen to be between the Douglas Democrats and the Repub- 
licans. The burden of the campaign fell upon Lane and Hendricks 
and llorton and Turpie who in pairs toured the State discussing the 
issues in joint debates. 87 

The feeling of the Breckinridge men and the Douglas was 
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one of hostility* They net at Evensville and tryed to agree upon 
a joint electoral ticket v/hich should vote for the one receiving 
the most votes in the Union* The leaders of Breckinridge were 
Jes^e I), bright, John Pettit f Fitch, John R. ^lder f and John 
Eckles. 

It was claimed "by some of the Democrat newspapers that 
the John Brown Raid was a Republican ^onspiricy* s he charge was 
drdppedr*hen it was learned that Captain Cook, second in Command 
under Brown was a "brother-in-law of Governor ;7illards. The Dem- 
ocrats were further embarrassed by the fact that V/illard, irc- 

Donald, and Yoorhees went to Charleston to assist in Cook 1 6 de- 

89 
fense. 

There was little bitterness and almost no personal 
abuse in the campaign* After the State election in October the 
Democrats tryed to influence the timmid voter by saying that 
secession would follow a Republican Victory* 

The result of the election was not a surprise. Lincoln 
received 139 t 033 votes; Douglas 115, 509; Breckinridge 12, £94; Bell 
5 f 306; Iane t 136,725; Hendricks 126,768; Morton, 136,470; Turpie 
126,292. The Republicans elected 8 Congressmen, the Democrats 
but 3. For the General Assembly the Republicans elected 62 in the 

House and would have 28 in the Senate. The Democrats elected 38 

90 
in the House and would have 22 in the Senate. 

88 Zimmerman, Ind. kag. of Hist. 12-13 p. 430. 
89 Zimmerman, Ind. Llag, of Hist. 112-13 p. 372, 
90 Esarey, Vol. II. p. 661. 
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